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Swirt has described an angler to be “ a 
stick and a string, with a worm at one 
end and a fool at the other ;"’ Lord Byron 
has likewise anathematized angling as “a 
solitary vice; but WaLTon is a bril- 
liant exception to the lash of the satirist 
and the censure of the poet—for he was 
one of the most virtuous and kind-hearted 
men in the world. 

On the authority of Antkony Wood, 
his contemporary, Isaak Walton was born 
in 1593, in the town of Stafford. On 
the subject of his early history, however, 
his biographers have been able to ascer- 
tain very few particulars ; not enough, in- 
deed, to mark wih any certainty the 
track of his boyish. days and education. 
The first notice of an authentic character 
is of his settlement in a shop in the Royal 
Bourse, at Cornhill ; and from a deed, 
dated 1624, we find Wanton dwelling 

Vou. x1. I 


Jsaak Wialton’s Bouse, 


house two doors west of the end of Chan- 
cery-lane, and abutting on a messuage 
known by the sign of whe Harrow. Now 
the old timber-house, at the south-west 
corner of Chancery-lane, till within these 
few years, was known by that sign; 
theretore Watton lived next door. 
The tradition of his family is, that he car- 
ried on the trade of a wholesale linen-dra- 
per, or Hamburgh merchant ; but others 
suppose, that he followed the humbler 
calling of sempster, or retail linen-draper. 
Here he Lew tg till 1643, when he retired, 
on a slender independence, to the neigh. 
hood of Stafford. - 
During his residence in London, his 
favourite diversion was angling; the Lea 
seems Me ae = river er we: he 
most frequented for the purpose of enjoy- 
ing this sport, and Nat. and R. Roe, 
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whom he mentions so affectionately in his 
preface, to have been his usual com- 
panions. 

With the celebrated Dr. Donne, then 
rector of St. Dunstan’s, he contracted a 
strict friendship, which lasted until the 
death of the former, in 1631. 

Our Engraving is copied from one after 
a beautiful drawing by Mr. G. Cooke, 
and it affords a good specimen of the me- 
tropolis two centuries since. 





VERSES, 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY, WHO Was 
LONG CONFINED BY SEVEKE ILLNESS BEFORE 
SHE DIED. 


(For the Mirror., 

Is then the spark of life expir’d ?— 

Has welcome Death confirm’d her doom ? 
And has the maid at length retir'd, 

So long protracted, to the tomb ? 
She has :—but, ah! refrain froin grief, 

When spirits gain their blest abode,— 
When Hope anticipates relief, 

And Resignation points the road. 
’Twas thine, fair maid, in gayest bloom, 
When life its vernal beauties gave, 

To shed thy blossoms on the tomb, 
And sink, declining, to the grave, 
As when a flow’ret of the lawn 
Accepts the bounties Nature gives, 
And opens to refreshing dawn 
Each new-born honour while it lives. 


But if the frost untimely seize 
The tender bud before it blows, 
It feels the nipping, stern disease, 
And, withering, sinks to whence it rose. 


What, though Remembrance prompt the sigh, 
When Memory turns to former days ; 
When Friendship form’d the social tie, 
And Passion shone with brightest blaze :— 
Reflection stops the starting tear, 
And reason lends her powerful aid ; 
Though griev’d at first thy friends appear, 
A second thought dispels the shade. 
For when we pause on Death's decree, 
The thought must cheer each pensive breast, 
That Fate has kindly rescued thee, 
No jonger now with pain opprest. 
Then let each thankful heart unite, 
To hail with joy thy blissful seat ; 
And view with cheerful eyes thy flight 


To where congenial spirits meet. Cc. 





SIR THOMAS PARKYNS, THE 
CORNISH WRESTLER. 
(For the Mirror. ) 
In the church of Bunny or Boney, Lei- 
cestershire, are several monuments for the 
Parkyns’s, whose descendants have their 
seat at Bunny. This family have been 
liberal benefactors to the poor ;—by the 
church-yard gate is a school built by 
Sir Thomas Parkyns, about the year 
1700, with four rooms at the end for four 
widows. Lady Ann Parkyns endowed it 


with 16/. a year, to which Sir Thomas 
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added 5J. a year. In the church is her 
monument. There is likewise a monu- 
ment for Sir Thomas, her son, who is 
represented in a wrestling posture, and in 
another part he appears thrown by Time 
with the following lines written by Dr. 
Friend :— 
«© Quem modo stravisti longo in certamine, 
tempus, 
Hic recubat Britonum clarus in orbe pugil, 
Jam primum stratus ; preter te vicerat omnes 
De te etiam victor, quando resurget, erit.” 
The inscription underneath takes notice 
of his wife’s fortune, and the estates he 
purchased; that he rebuilt his farm- 
houses ; was skilled in architecture and 
medicine, and that he wrote a book on 
wrestling, entitled ‘© The Cornish Hug 
Wrestler.” 

This gentleman was very remarkable 
for his skill in that exercise ; he trained 
many of his servants and neighbours to 
it; and when those manly (though now 
thought unpolished) diversions were in 
fashion, he exhibited his pupils in public 
with no small eclat. 

By his will he has-left a guinea to be 
wrestled for here every Midsummer Day, 
and money to the ringers of the church 
bells, of whom he formed one. 

He displayed his learning in several 
curious inscriptions ; over a seat by the 
roadside, Hic sedeas Viator si tu defessus 
es ambulando. (If you are tired of walk- 
ing traveller, here you may rest yourself,) 
which is I believe extant. The honour 
of a visit from a judge on the circuit was 
commemorated at the horse-block, by 
“¢ Hine Justiciarus Dormer equum as- 
cendere solebat.” (Here Judge Dormer 
was accustomed to mount his horse). 

In the church is a monument with the 
date 1603, for Richard Parkyns, Esq., 
his wife, four sons, and four a 

W. H. H. 





CURIOUS LETTER. 


Mr. Epitor,—The following extracts 
are taken from a manuscript letter in m 
possession, (written, I believe, by a civil- 
ized Indian,) and given to me by a rela- 
tive from Philadelphia. 

P. T. W. 


* Toquch, 8th May, 1776. 

*¢ Dear Charly,—I cannot see that you 
have the least right to expect a letter from 
me after omitting 80 favourable an oppor- 
tunity by Mr. without as much as 
one line, or even a compliment. How 
ta account for this behaviour in you I 
am at a loss to know. I cannot think, 
however, that you have thrown me away, 
and slipped your hold of the chain of 
friendship, which, on my part, I have 
tyed fast to my heart. By the messenger 
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who will deliver you this éalk, I have 
sent you a string of white beads, with a 
few black beads at one end ; if your heart 
is white, and that you have no bad thoughts 
towards me, take the black beads off, and 
replace them with as many white ones ; 
then take care of them, and send me a 
talk by the messenger. Now I shall 
speak a little. The days now are come 
that I expected. The clouds are gather. 
ing fast about me, and my people are 
struggling to find out light. The hatchet 
which I burried long since deep in the 
ground, now discovers itself. Time, and 
the heavy rains which the Great Man 
above has sent from time to time, have 
washed off the earth which covered it ; 
and I am going to take it up, and if I do 
not fall, I shall wash it clean with the 
blood of these bad men and rogues, who 
have struck my father. * * * The 
rebels have offered a reward of £150— 
guineas for my scalp. This elevates my 
pride a little, and makes me think I am 
a man of importance. I could write you 
much nonsense, but I am very tired at 
this time, and moreover I am a little cross 
with you, notwithstanding that I shall 
subscribe most sincerely, 
‘© Dear Charles, 
“ Your affectionate friend.” 


ALFARABI. 
( For the Mirror) 


TueE middle of the tenth century was 
made illustrious by one of those celebrated 
men, who do honour to the sciences in 
which they engage. This was Farabi, or 
Alfarabi, one of those men of universal 
genius, who penetrate all sciences . with 
equal facility. He did not confine him- 
self to the reveries of the Koran, but 
fathomed the most useful and interesting 
sciences, and passed for the greatest philo- 
sopher of his time. 

His adventure with Sifah Doulet, the 
Sultan of Syria, shows his character and 
singular talents. He was returning from 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, when passing 
through Syria, the Sultan was surrounded 
with the learned, who were conversing 
with him upon the sciences. 

Farabi entered the saloon where they 
were assembled, and did yot sit down till 
the emperor desired he should be seated ; 
at which the philosopher, by a freedom 
rather astonishing, went and sat upon the 
end of the Sultan’s sofa. The prince, 
surprised at his boldness, called one of 
his officers, and commanded him, in a 
tongue rot generally known, to put out 
the intruder. ‘The philosopher heard 
him, and replied, be the same tongue, 
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‘ O Signior! he who acts so hastily is 
subject to repent.” 

The prince was no less astonished at 
the reply, than by his manner, and the 
excellent energy of his action; wishing 
to know more of him, he began a con- 
ference among his philosophers, in which 
Farabi disputed with so much eloquence 
and vivacity, that he reduced all the doc. 
tors to silence. Then the Sultan ordered 
music, to recreate the assembly; and 
when the musicians entered, the philoso- 
pher accompanied them on a lute with so 
much delicacy, that he attracted the eyes 
and admiration of the assembly. But as 
they found he was a musician, at the re- 
quest of the Sultan, he drew out of his 
pocket a piece of his own composing ; 
it was a piece in all 3 he sung it and 
accompanied it with so much force and 
spirit, and the company took so much 
pleasure in it that they all rejoiced to an 
excess of laughter. 

The philosopher, then, to show the 
extent of his talents, changed to another 
piece, and accompanied it so tenderly 
that the bly were touched by it, and 
wept. To conclude, he changed to ano- 
ther measure, and put all the company 
to sleep. 

In was in vain, the Sultan, who was 
struck with the merit of Farabi, wished 
to retain him near his person. Farabi set 
out, but it was to perish miserably. He 
was attacked by robbers in the woods of 
Syria, and in spite of his courage, was 
killed, in the year 954. But his works 
upon all the sciences, which are in great 
number, in the library of Leyden, as 
well as those on the hermetic science, 
make him to be regarded as one of the 
greatest men that ever appeared among 
the Mahomedana. T. 








THE WIND BLEW FU’ NORTH. 
(For the Mirror.! 


Tae wind blew fu’ north 
When his journey he took, 
Right sair was his heart, 
Despair in bis lovk ; 
The gloamin’ came on, 
A’ fearsom’ to sre, 
For the snaw claed the hill, 
Aw’ boo'd the strang tree. 


Yet he travell'd alang, 
Uncarin’ the storm, 
An’ breastin’ the bield 
Wi' a right manly form. 
O, the journey he took, 
Far distant awa’, 
Was to cheer bis sweet wife 
And his bonny bairns twa’, 


A father himsel’, 
To his father he gaes 
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To count oure his wrangs, 
An’ to tell a’ his waes ; 
But the stane-hearted father 
Nae pity had he, 
Tho’ the tears o’ the son 
Were hurtfu’ to see. 
He bade him “ awa” 
In a terror of wrath, 
Tho’ the feathery snaw 
Had fill’d up his path, 
An’ had buried the stream 
That was frozen fu’ light, 
Sae he sunk into death 
Mid the waes o’ the night. 
C. Coxe. 


THE PILLORY AND TUMBREL. 
(For the Mirror. ) 

Pittory (in Latin collistrigium, from 

the person’s neck being placed between 

two boards) is a very ancient mode of 

punishment in this kingdom, and was 

used formerly by the Saxons. 

The word pill is familiar to all the 
European languages, and signifies to 
spoil, plunder, or (as we say) to pillage ; 
and pillory (which we have from the 
French word pillieurie) has been impro- 
perly applied to denote the mode of pu- 
nishment, for it properly signifies the 
offence, as pilleur signfies the offender. 

The tumbrel seems to have been the 
same with the ducking-stool, an engine 
for the punishment of scolding women, 
by ducking them over head and ears in 
muddy or stinking water ; and, accordiag 
to Lord Coke’s etymology, tumbrel means 
a dung.-cart. 

Every one that hath a market, and not 
a pillory or tumbrel in it, is liable to have 
it forfeited for the neglect. 

And it may be observed, that those 
who have undergone these punishments 
are considered so irfamous, that they can 
never more be received as jurors or wit- 
nesses in a court of justice. . 

H. H. 





SUPERSTITION IN MADEIRA.* 
(For the Mirror.) 


(Extracted from a private letter from 
Madeira, dated December 29, 1818.) 
Lothbury. Cc. J. M. 

Iw the Island of Madeira is a place now 

called the Fountain of the Mount ; the 

origin of which is as follows :—Some few 
years since, as a carrier with his mule 

and sledge was passing near this place, a 

little busy creature (something like our 


* For an account of the Discovery of Madeira 
from Washington Irving's Life uf Co‘umbus, 
just published, and other interestmg Extracts 
from that work—see the SuprLEMENT published 
with the present Number of the Mirzor, 
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English fairies, by the account) mounted 
the mule’s back, and as often as the car- 
rier drove the little thing from off one 
part, it mounted itself on another. Vexed 
and tired at the pranks of the little spright 
who defied all his arguments to displace 
it, the carrier began to think it some 
supernatural agent, and suffered the lady 
(for so it appears they have made her out 
to be) to remain in peace and quiet = 
session, until they came near a spot where 
a stream from a high and barren rock 
empties itself in a sort of basin about half 
a mile from its source, into which our 
fairy disappeared. The whole island be- 
came alarmed. People from all quarters, 
rich and poor, sick and in health, bishops, 
prelates, monks, nuns, friars, abbots and 
abbesses, governors and subjects, all re- 
sorted to the sacred spot; when the pool 
was formally consecrated to Marie-dame 
de la Montagne, a fountain was erected in 
the pool, an altar and temple on the summit 
of the rock from whence the stream pro- 
ceeds ; the ascent to which is by stone 
steps, with a pilgrimage house, and esta- 
blishment to wait on her ladyship, and 
receive and deposit the presents brought 
to her. Her saint-ship is there placed in 
the figure of a wax doll, in a handsome 
glass case, being richly apparelled, where 
she receives the homage of those who are 
inclined to seek her protection and favour. 
Her ladyship has done wonders in this 
way, recovering and restoring to health 
the sick and the dying that have sought 
relief at her shrine, and duly as well as 
religiously performed their presents and 
their vows. It appears the lady is inde- 
fatigable in her pursuits; she has been 
acknowledged to have gone to Madrid, 
- to the Brazils, the present seat of 

e Portuguese government,) to obtain 
mercy and favours for her Proselytes, or 
inflict punishment and penance on the 
wicked ; (unbelievers there are mostly 
among the lower classes). After a jour- 
ney of this kind, the priest, who waits on 
her, finds her hair (of which she has a 
due proportion) so wet with salt water, 
that it takes some time to wring, with 
both his hands, the water out of 4 At 
other times her ladyship travels with her: - 
head above water ; then the drapery only 
is wet, when it becomes necessary to 
supply her with a new suit, fearing she 
should catch cold, &nd the old robes are 
preserved as relics. A rich man, a Don 
or Donna, may obtain, under great favour 
and penance, if dangerously ill or affected, 
a stocking, petticoat, or on some very 
serious and weighty occasion, another 
garment, to lay under the sick man’s 
pillow, or in the barren wife’s bosom, or 
to console a dejected husband. Marie, 
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however, acts very impartially, and per- 
haps with great justice; for she ap} 
to be a better judge of the merit of the 
persons who solicit her favours than to 
grant all their requests indiscriminately. 
This has been the case lately with two 
very rich men of this place, who had soli- 
cited her favours with presents and vows 
of pilgri The increase of gold 
chains, ear and finger rings of great value, 
as well as immense wax candles, presented 
to heron this occasion, was almost beyond 
credibility ; notwithstanding which the 
good lady suffered one to be bereaved of 
his eldest son, and the other of his only 
daughter. 

ow that I have given you a brief 
sketch of this mysterious Bon-Dieu of 
Madeira, I will tell you in what manner 
her Godship has been engaged ; the ser- 
vices she has been upon, and the mode of 
paying vows made to her. 

Men, women, and children, all make 
their pilgrimage ; some to solicit favours, 
others from gratitude for favours they 
have received, and according to their seve- 
ral necessities the oracle pronounces the 
penance. The 15th of August-is the day 
or anniversary on which our lady of the 
mountain receives the devotion of her 
votaries and listens to the complaints of 
the wretched. . 

Those who come at that time to per- 
form their vows wash at the fountain, 
and with their presents in their hands, 
shuffle and hustle on their knees, repeat- 
ing their Ave-Marias for a full half mile 
over a rugged and broken rocky road, 
where scarcely one layer of earth is to be 
found, and every foot of the road is up a 
steep hill ; in the same posture, they then 
ascend a flight of stone steps to the sum- 
mit of the rock, to deposit whatever the 
poor or rich pilgrim has brought, and 
there deposit at her ladyship’s feet, ac- 
cording to the favours requested on the 
relief obtained. The distance for perform- 
ing this penance is lated by circum- 
stances. Sometimes they begin to kneel 
at the foot of the steps, others at various 
and intermediate distances, between the 
steps and the fountain, but the ve 
poorest soul in rags and tatters brings his 
presents ; and many a poor creature de- 
prives herself of the common necessaries of 
life to purchase a wax candle to lay at 
the feet of this admirable saint. Some 
little time ago the summer was unusually 
hot, and drought threatened the destruc- 
tion of the harvest ; when the inhabitants 


solicited the presence of Marie to. be taken - 


into the cathedral, in order to procure 
through her some wholesome ané favour- 
able showers to save the country from 
impending ruin. 
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The roads were lined with all the sol- 
diers in the island under arms, and the 
th was strewed with olive branches, 
lowers, and rich perfumes. The lady 
was introduced to the town, and thence 
into the cathedral; but if poor Dame 
Marie had had any animation she cer- 
tainly would have been stifled with the 
profusion of sacrifices made and show 
on her devoted head as the procession 
passed through the streets. Ladies from 
windows and virandas showered on her 
roses and flowers; and happy was she who 
could dexterously lodge a flower in any 
part of her garment ; notwithstanding 
which Marie was inflexible. She would give 
no rain, and it was thought she was deter- 
mined to punish them for their sins, which 
were neither few nor small: however, 
No rain was to be had, and to mend the 
matter, the country people began to see 
the sad effects of her absence. They now 
grew loud and importunate for her return 
to her own proper eee declaring 
the townspeople an intention to 
smuggle her to themselves, and unless 
the lady was returned to her natural ele- 
— and abode, they — never have 
another crop. Finding at length 
that no cop Tiikel to be had, and 
famine threatening the quarter from 
whence she was removed, the lady was 
returned in the same state and pomp, 
where she still continues to receive the 
resents and vows of her votaries. Some 
ittle time after the last procession, the 
English family with whom I am now 
residing, (the good old lady of the man- 
sion, being a Yorkshire woman, with 
genuine Protestantism in her veins, ) from 
their long residence in the island, became 
very intimate with the bishop and his 
family. The old lady one afternoon, over 
the tea table, took the liberty to ask the 
bishop what this said Marie de la Mon- 
tagne was made of ;—‘* Why, of wax to 
be sure,” said the bishop.—‘* And do 
you think, bishop, that this wax doll has 
the power to perform the miracles attri- 
buted to her ?” rejoined the lady.—** By 
no means,” answered the bishop; ‘* but 
were I to broach a doubt of what the 
people have taken in their heads to believe, 
they would stone me to death; and I 
should become subject to the animadver- 
sions of a powerful court: at the same 
time much was elicited on their church 
ceremonies, relics, and rosaries.” 





THE VALIANT DOCTOR. 
‘¢ From no man yet, you’ve ran away ! 
Doctor, that may be true,— 
You've killed so many in your dey 
Men mostly fly from yeu ! . L Je 
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Ancient Woman Festivals. 


_ 


FEBRUARY. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


Fesruary the 11th, or the 3rd of the 
Ides, was the Feralia, or the feast in ho- 
nour of the Ghosts, when the people car- 
ried some little sort of offering to the 

ave of their deceased friends. Ovid 
says Kennett) gives us so handsome an 
account of it, that we must not pass it 
by. Translated thus :-— 


** Tombs have their honours too: our parents 
crave 

Some slender present to adorn the grave. 

Slender the present which the gho-ts we owe; 

Those powers observe not what we give, but 
how: 

No greedy souls disturb the happy seats below. 

They only ask a Tile with Garlands crown'd, 

And fruit and salt to scatter on the ground. 

It was universally believed, that’ the 
manes of their departed friends came and 
hovered over their graves, and feasted 
upon the provisions which the hand of 
prety and affection had procured for them. 

he day after the Feralia was the Cha- 
ristia, or festival of love, when all the 
relations in every family met together and 

a feast, at which they settled quarrels 
among one another, if any such existed. 
The Lupercalia was a festival sacred to 
Pan. It appears to have been a feast of 
purification, being solemnized on the Dies 
Nefasti, or non court cays of the month 
of February, which derives its name from 
Sebuno, to purify ; and the very day of 
the celebration was anciently called Fe- 
bruaca. Some have fancied with Plu- 
tarch, that this festival was instituted in 
honour of the wolf that preserved Romu- 
lus and Remus; others, that it was 
brought into Italy by Evander, before the 
time of HEneas. (For further information 
relating to this curious feast, see Kennett’s 
* Roman Antiquities,” page 64, 11th 
edition.) The Faunalia were feasts held 
in honour of the god Faunus; they were 
kept on the day of the Ides of February, 
which is the 13th day of that month ; it 
was probably a country festival, being 
agape: in the fields and villages, or 
the midst of woods, with peculiar joy 
and devotion ; a kid or roebuck was sa- 
crificed, with libations of wine and burn- 
ing of incense. ‘The Quirinalia were 
feasts in honour of Romulus, who was 
called Quirinus, and held on the 13th of 
the Calends ot’ March, or on our 17th of 
February. The Terminalia, held on the 
22nd of February, were sacred to Termi- 
nus,* the guardian of boundaries and 

* When the gods retired from the Capitol, in 


respect to Jupiter, the god ferminus remained 
in his place without stirring. He is represented 
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landmarks ; on which they now offered 
to him cakes and fruits, and sometimes 
sheep and swine, notwithstanding the an- 
cient prohibition of bloody sacrifices in 
this ease; ‘the reason of which prohibi- 
tion, Plutarch supposes to have been, lest 
they should violate the tokens of peace 
ment, by staining them with 
blood. The Regifugium was a feast held 
in ancient Rome, on the 6th of the Ca- 
lends of March, or on our 24th of Febru- 
ary, in memory of the expulsion of their 
kings, particularly of T'arquin’s flying 
out of Rome on that day. Some will 
have the feast to bear this name from the 
rex-sacrorum, king of the sacrifices, flying 
out of the comitia or place of assembly, 
as soon as the sacrifice was over, in imi- 
tation of the flight of Tarquin the Proud. 
The Equiria was a festival instituted by 
Romulus, and celebrated on the 27th of 
February in honour of Mars, at which 
there were horse-races. The Paganalia 
was an ancient rural feast, celebrated in the 
villages. The peasants went in solemn 
rocession all round the village, making 
ustrations to purify it. It is supposed 
to have been instituted by Servius Tul- 
lius.—(See Kennett’s ** Roman Antiqui- 
ties,” Lempriere’s ‘* Classical Dictionary 
and Key to Polite Literature.” 
Pp. T. W. 


Spe Sketch Book. 


ALL HALLOW E’EN. 
A SCOTCH TALE. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Ne’er be I found by thee unawed, 
On that thrice hallowed eve abroad, 
When goblins haunt from flood to feo, 
The steps of men, 
Collins’ Ode to Fear. 


It was now abute noon, when my auld 
friend Steenie, the travelling pack-mer- 
chant, called u me, anent the three 
punds Scotch whilk I owed till him. 

“ An ye havena the siller, Jamie Dun- 
can,” said he; “ it sall ne’er be said that 
I denied ye a lang day.” 

_ Thank ye, thank ye, Steenie,” said 
I, ‘but I havena any occasion for langer 
credit. My toop’s were a’ bought up at 
market, an’ my ewes were a’ bought by 
Farmer Inglewood, for the Laird of 
Kempingstane; so that ye see, Steenie, 
I can pay the siller on the instant.” 

When our money concerns were settled, 
we fell into conversation anent the news 
o” the day, as maist sma’ farmers an’ tra- 
velling merchants are apt to do whene’er 
they meet. 


with the head of a man, and the lower part like 
a sharp stake to fix in the earth. 











VEiIM 
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** By my certie, Jamie,” said Steenie, 
a’ on a sudden ; “I had amaist fergotten 
to tell ye the message I had for ve frae 
the Laird of Kempingstane. This being 
A’ Hallow E’en the Laird wusses ye an’ 
your dochter Jenny to cam till him, whar 
ye wull meet a wheen bonny lasses, and 
winsome young leddies, thegither wi’ 
some bonny callants. What duv you 
say, Jamie, wull ye gang, an’ I were you 
I wud gang for the sake of your bonny 
dochter if not for your ain.” 

“ Faith man, I wull gang baith for her 
sake and my ain,” answered I; “ it isa 
lang time sin my dochter had a holiday, 
and she sall hae ane now.” 

Here our cracks ended, and Steenie 
taking up his pack and wussing me good 
day, sped on his way down the loaning, 
an’ was soon seen turning the corner 
whilk led unto the Laird of Kemping- 
stane’s town. When I had finished what 
I was abute, I gang it ben and tauld my 
dochter Jenny a aiblins I should geng 
down to the Laird’s town to spend the 
A’ Hallow E’en. 

“ Oh! I sall be sae pleased at that, 
futher,” said the bonny lassie, whilst a 
tear of pleasure glistened in her bonny 
e’e; “‘ for you know I sall meet there 
the winsome young leddy, Miss Katey 
Goodchild, who the folks say wull be 
married to the young Laird, and wha, ye 
ken, has taken a great liking till me.” 

So taking our bannets, aff we set to 
the Laird’s, and found there, as Steenie 
had gi’en me to understand, a wheen 
winsome young leddies, and bonny cal- 
lants, forbye, mony carles and carlines, 
and several Hallenshakers, Rintherouts, 
and Gaberlunzies, who were gathered 
thegither frae maist parts o’ our county. 

But fairest amang the fair, and bon- 
niest amang the bonnie, sat the young 
Laird o’ Kempingstane, and the young 
leddy who was commonly reported to be 
his Jo—, Miss Catherine Goodchild. 

** My Benison on your bonny pow 
leddy,” said 1; ** and by my soul, it does 
my auld e’en gude to see ye.” 

The leddy answered me hooly and 
fairly, and I then paid my salutations to 
the young Laird, and wussed him muckle 
joy o’his having sae bonny a Jo. But I 
couldna help noting, that wi’ a’ his ap- 
parent attention to Miss Katey Good- 
child, there was a restlessness in his e’e 
for whilk I couldna account. His e’en 
waur continually directed towards where 
my dochter Jenny sat wi’ her Jo—young 
John Inglewood, the son o’ Farmer In- 
glewood, o’ whom mention has been al- 
ready made. 

* I’m thinking Laird,” said I, “ that, 
an matters gae on as they do at this pre- 


sent, that I sall sune hae catise to ca’ 
your father’s bailiff’s son, and who I 
believe is your own seventh cousin by the 
minnie’s side, my ain son-in-law.”’ 

‘*¢ Belike not,” said the young Laird. 

I took nae note o’ his words, but walked 
on, and had some cracks wi’ the auld 
Laird until we waur suinmoned to see 
the dance on the green; after whilk it 
was proposed by ane o’ the young cal- 
lants, that ilka lassie suld, as has been 
usual on A’ Hallow E’en ftae time im- 
Memorial, gae out to the field and see 
who suld be her husband. 

This barns-breaking was hastily agreed 
to by a’ present, and ilka ane elected my 
dochter to be the first to try her loock, 
Wi’ a trembling heart and shaking hand 
—for it was now the gloaming—Jenny 
took the seeds whilk she was to use frae 
the hand of her Jo, and putting them in 
her apron, she gangit awa to ane o’ the 
Laird’s pleughed fields whilst we a’ 
waited in anxious expectation o” her re- 
turn. Nor did we wait lang, for we sune 
saw Jenny running across the green, and 
shreighing wi’ a’ her might, “‘ Oh, father, 
father, I oe seen siccan a’ awsome sight 
as was never seen before.” 

‘¢ What hae ye seen, Jenny !’? inquired 
young Inglewood, as a’ the lads and las- 
sies pressed around her. 

“ T wull tell you a’—I wull tell you 
a’,” said Jenny. ‘ You maun ken that 
when I had scattered the seeds ower the 
pleughed field, and repeated the words 
whilk I ne’er ween to hear mair, 1 kneeled 
down upon the muckle blue stane whilk 
stands in the midst o’ the field, and in a 
few minutes I saw a man coming towards 
me whom I knew to be the young Laird.” 

‘+ Me?” eagerly speired the young 
Laird. 

* Aye—you, Laird,’’ said Jenny ; ‘and 
when I saw you coming, I cried out, ‘ Na, 
na, Laird—ye maunna think to fright 
me in this like manner, for I know ye.’ 
But the figure, for I am sure that it 
wasna you, Laird—glided rather than 
walked, until it came nearly opposite to 
me, when I saw that it had a large wound 
in its left breast, and the blude was run- 
ning out o’ it; an’ then it stretched out 
both its hands towards me and vanished.” 

An incredulous smile played upon the 
face o’ the young Laird as Jenny made 
this narration, and when it was finished, 
the auld Laird jumped up frae his seat, 
and glowering on Jenny he said, wi’ a 
gruff voice, ** Harkee, you witch, an’ I 
find you telling lees to the dishonour o’ 
my family ; I'll be hanged if I dinna send 
you where you winna like to gang,” 

‘¢ Dinna be camsteary, brither,” said 
auld Elspeth, the Laird’s sister, taking 
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part wi’ ‘me an’ my dochter Jenny— 
*dinna be camsteary, brither, for it is 
right weel kenn’d by a’ the haill country 
round, that an A’ Hallow’en in there be 
sights to be seen and sough’d to be heard 
whilk are not to be seen or heard at ony 
ither time.”’ 

‘6 And I wull be bauld to say,” said I, 
“ that my Jenny wudna tell falset anent 
the matter.” 

The party broke up sune after without 
ony mair o’ the lasses trying their for- 
tune ; the fearsome issue 0’ my dochter’s 
trial having made so deep impression 
upon a’ their minds. 

It was abute three months afterwards, 
when my auld friend Steenie called upon 
me again, in the course of his regular 
tour round the country. When we had 
had some cracks anent our private con- 
cernments, our conversation turned upon 
the events o’ the evening when we last 
met. 

“© I hae heard, Jamie Duncan,” said 
Steenie, ‘0’ the awsome event whilk 
befel wy! bonny dochter on that e’en. 
But the circumstance o’ young Ingle- 
wood’s having left the country and gane 
nae ane kens where, is mair mysterious 
and awsome still.” 

“ Young Inglewood left the country, 
Steenie!” speired 1. ‘+ Pray God ye 
may be mistaken.” 

*¢ Mistaken, Jamie Duncan !” said 
Steenie. ‘+ Didna ye ken o’ it then ?” 

* To tell ye the haill truth, Steenie,”’ 
said I, ‘ I havena seen ony 0’ my friends 
syne I saw yourself last ; but this I ken, 
that ilka day as she was wont the lassie 
Jenny has ga‘en out for the purpose, I 
supposed, of seeing her Jo.” 

* Let us hope, Jamie,”’ said Steenie, 
“¢ that nae harm will come of thae un- 
canny appearances. Where is your doch- 
ter, Jenny.” 

“¢ By my certie, Steenie,” said I, “she 
is now gone out as usual on her evening 
walk.”’ 

*¢ And here she comes wi’ the young 
Laird,” said Steenie, looking out 0’ the 
bole, and in a few minutes the door 
opened, and my dochter Jenny presented 
hersell before me, leaning on the arm 0” 
the young Laird o’ Kempingstane. 

“ Aweel, Laird,” said I, partly sus- 
pecting frae a sort o° familiarity atween 
the Laird and my dochter, that there was 
some great secret in the matter—** aweel, 
Laird,” said 1, “I hope ye hae had a 
pleasant walk wi’ my Jenny.” 

‘¢ We hae, indeed,” said the Laird,— 
‘¢ we hae. indeed, had ane pleasant walk, 
for we hae been to be married, and now 
we hae returned to ask your blessing.” 

‘ A’ this to my face,” roared Steenic, 
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ina gliff. ‘ Caitiff, traitor, by whose au- 
thority did you marry this young leddy ?”” 

s¢ And pray wha are ye who speirs ?”” 
speired the young Laird. 

“I am John Inglewood, the son of 
Farmer Inglewood himself,’’ cried Steenie, 
or young Inglewood. This pit me in 
mind o’ what I had noticed when Steenie 
cam in; namely, that he was muckle 
altered frae when I saw him last. His 
voice was muckle altered too, frae what 
it formerly was, and seemed as loud as 
the stroke o’ the clock bell in the Kirk 
steeple. But to return—when young In- 
glewood had spoken the words whilk I 
hae set down to him, he pulled aff the 
auld grey wig whilk he wore, and the 
biue bannett whilk he had on his head, 
and called out, ‘“* And now you see me 
here to punish you—you villain —for 
your treachery.” 

Sae saying he ‘pulled a pistol frae his 
bosom and shot the young Laird to the 
heart. In an instant he sped frae the 
bield, and was sune lost frae view, in the 
mirky shades o° twilight whilk were ga- 
thering around us. 

Sae great was my dochter’s horror at 
this scene, that she outlived this ca- 
tastrophe but three days, and when with 
weeping eyes and disconsolate looks I 
followed her to her grave, I witnessed the 
funerals of the young Laird and Miss 
Katey Goodchild pen, Be fallen a victim 
to his deceitfulness. The upshot of it 
all was, that the Laird had by his artful- 
ness gained my dochter’s heart, and had 
then neglected Miss Goodchild, whilk 
brought about the deaths of himself, my 
dochter, and Miss Katey ; and the crime 


of whilk young Inglewood had been 
guilty. ony and mony a year has 
passed over my auld head syne this catas- 


trophe, but the remembrance o’ my bonnie 
dochter Jenny wull ne'er cease to haunt 
me until I am laid in the mould wi’ her 
and wi’ my forbears. J. S. 





fARanners & Customs of all Nations. 


BURNING OF A HINDOO WIDOW. 


Tue following is an account of a reso- 
lute sacrifice that took place at Concon 
Essary Poona, on Sunday, the 12th of 
June, 1825 :— 

On arriving at the ground where the 
suttee was to burn, I found the officiating 
Brahmins preparing the pile, in the man- 
ner laid down by the Shasters of Poona. 
‘There were four strong posts fixed into 
the ground, with grooves at the top of 
each, into which cross beams were fixed, 
and upon them cross rafters were placed, 
so as to form the roof of the pile. The 
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length of the space between the corner 
posts might be about nine feet, and the 
breadth probably five, while the height 
of the posts was about eight or ten feet ; 
dried logs of wood and cow-dung were 
piled up to the height of four and a half 
feet inside the corner posts, and dry grass 
was laidon them. The roof of the pile 
was formed of hay and wood, the only 
use of which seemed to be to exclude the 
light, as it was too light above the bodies 
to assist in burning them; the space be- 
tween the top of the pile and roof might 
be about four feet, which was enclosed 
by kusbey placed longitudinally, giving 
the inside the ig ger of a cabin or 
hut; a door was left, rather more than 
two feet wide, at one corner, so that in- 
gtess and egress might be obtained. The 
kusbey was placed much more thinly on 
the windward side than on the other, as 
it was hoped that if the woman was not 
suffocated at once by the flames and 
smoke, that she would come out, and it 
was expected that from this consequence 
no one would be found bold enough to 
again undertake a similar aet of devotion. 

During the time that the pile was con- 
structing, the body of the husband was 
laid on a bier at the edge of the river, 
and his widow dressed in flowers, and 
surrounded by her friends and relations, 
sat at its h 

When the pile was finished, the body 
was lifted up and placed in it, and the 
woman having first gone through the cus- 
tomary ceremonies of ablution and wor- 
ship, and distributed victuals to those 
round about, ascended herself with hardly 
any assistance; she sat up for the space 
of one or two minutes, looking at her 
husband's body, and then eooly arranged 
a place near it, on whieh she laid down, 
a Brahmin handed her a lighted torch, 
which made a sign to those outside, and 
in a few seconds the whole kusbey was in 
ablaze. She never moved from the place 
on which she first laid down, and her 
death must have been instantaneous. 

When the straw was all burned, it ap- 
peared to those looking on as if she was 
moving in the pile, and a feeling of hor- 
ror thrilled through the by-standers at the 
idea of the torture she was suffering. On 
looking more closely, however, it appear- 
ed to be only her knees which as- 
sumed an upright posture from an hori- 
zontal one, by the contraction of the 
sinews, and the same effect was produced 
upon those of the dead body. 

Her death must have been as easy as 
possible, and if her mind was in that 
happy state we must suppose from her 
having the resolution to make such a sa- 
crifice, I think it would be desirable if 


every person could resign this world with 
as little bodily or mental suffering. She 
lay down to die a violent death, and as 
she must have supposed, a very agonizin; 
one, with as much composure as I wi 
venture to say moat men lie down to sleep. 

The number of beings thus sacrificed 
was in 


1820 ......... 5 

one hee 654 
1822... ..... 583 
1823 ......... 575 
1825......... j2 


POPULATION OF THE EARTH, AC- 
CORDING TO THE DIFFERENT RE- 
LIGIOUS SECTS. 


MonorueisTs..,.362,045,000 

I. Christians ...........:..0006 234,495,000 

Viz. :—1. Catholics, 169,150,000—2. 
Protestants, 57,694,000—viz. a. Evane 
gelic, united, 8,200,000—é. Lutheran, 
16,220,000—¢. Reformed, 12,240,000 
(Proper reformed, 7,440,000; Presbyteri- 
ans, 4,800,000)—d. Anglican, 15,050,000 
—e. Professors of various sects, 5,984,000 
(Independents, 3,800,000; Methodists, 
1,500,000; Quakers, 200,000; Menonites, 
200,000 ; Herrenhuters, 100,000; Bap. 
tista, 76,000; Unitarians, 60,000; Swe- 
denborgians, 36,000 ; Filippines, 12,000) 
—43. Greek Christians, 41,375,000—viz. s 
a. Russo Greek, 35,375,000—5. Eastern 
Greek, 6,000,000 — 4. Monophysites, 
5,876,000-—viz.: a. Jacobites, 3,526,000 
(Proper Jacobites, 220,000; Copts, 
3,200,000 ; Thomas Christians, 80,000 ; 
Jolin ditto,26,000)—5. Maronites, 150,000 
—ec. Armenians, 2,200,000—5. Nesto- 


q 2,650,000 
Ill. Muhammedans .......... 115,190,000 

Viz. :—1. Sunnites, 72,000,000—vis. 
a. Sunnites, 65,000,000—6. Wechabites, 
7,000,000——2. Schiites, 43,000,000— 
3. Ismaelites, 120,000. 


IV. Zoroastrians .........0.08 780,000 
V. Confucians .............c0008 5,000,000 
VI. Nanknists ................+ 4,000,000 


POLYTHEISTS, 466,000,000. 
I. Lamaites ..............0008 


III. Buddhists ............... 169,000,000 
IV. Fetiche- Worshippers ...124,000,000 

The aggregate population of the globe, 
according to the foregoing statement, 
amounts to 828 millions of souls. It 
may be observed, however, that the num. 
ber of the Jews must be far greater, and 
may be taken at more than eight millions. 
We have given it at 2,650,000, because 
that is derived from authentic sources ; 
but these are very uncertain, in Asia and 
Africa especially. In the same way, the 
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number of the Sunnite Muhammedans 
may be rated as exceeding the amount 
above stated by nearly twenty millions. 
—Algemeine Zirchenzeitung. 





PEARL FISHERIES. 


TuE principal chank banks belonging to 
the English government on Ceylon are 
situated along the north-west coast of 
Ceylon, a little to the northward of the 
island of Manar. The divers generally 
dive for these shells in three or three and 
a half fathoms water. The quantity of 
chank shells which are found on these 
banks is so great, that the government 
frequently lets the right of fishing for 
them for one year for sixty thousand Cey- 
lon dollars. Numbers of these shells are 
exported from Ceylon to every part of 
India, but more particularly to Bengal, 
where they are sawed into rings of dif- 
ferent sizes, and worn by the Indian wo- 
men as an ornament, on their arms, legs, 
toes, and fingers. As the Hindu natives 
of India have a religious prejudice in 
their favour, they are also used in the 
Hindu temples and at the Hindu festi- 
vals. If any of the reversed variety of 
these shells are found, with the opening 
on the left instead of on the right side of 
the shell, they may, it is said, in conse- 
quence of a peculiar religious prejudice 
in favour of such variety amongst the 
Hindus, be sold at any Hindu temple for 
their weight in gold. As the Ceylon 
divers learn to dive for pearl oysters, 
which are found in eight or nine fathoms 
water, by diving for the chanks which 
are found in three or four fathoms, the 
chank fishery is considered a nursery for 
the pearl divers. The principal pearl 
banks belonging to his majesty’s govern- 
ment are situated along the western coast 
of Ceylon, a little to the southward of 
the island of Manar. 





Biographettes for the fEonth. 
FEBRUARY. 
Feb. 2, 1709, 
ALEXANDER SELKIRK, 
Was taken off the Island of Juan Fer- 


nandez, by Captain Rogers. Selkirk was - 


a sailor born, at Largo, in Fifeshire, 
about 1676. He became, in 1703, sail- 
ing master of a privateer, called the 
Cinque Ports Galley, but the year fol- 
lowing the captain, in a quarrel, put him 
on shore at the above island, from. whence 
he was released the day abovementioned, 
at which time through long disuse, he 
had nearly lost his native language. On 
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his return to England he communicated 
his adventures to Daniel Defoe, who ma- 
nufactured out of them the romance of 
Robinson Crusoe. 

The poem commencing 


“© Lam monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute; 
From the centre, ail round to the sea 
Lam lord of the fowl and the brute,” 


is attributed to the pen of Selkirk, while 
aresident on the island.—General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. 


Feb. 5, 1799, died, 
LEWIS GALVANTI, 


An Italian physiologist, celebrated as 
the discoverer of animal electricity, or 
galvanism. He was born in 1737, at 
Bologna, where in early life he became 
reader in anatomy to the Institute in that 
city. Accident led him to the discovery 
which has perpetuated his name. 

His wife labouring under constitutional 
debility, some frogs had been skinned to 
compose a restorative soup for her use ; 
they happened to be placed in the labora- 
tory of the professor, on the same table 
with an electrical machine, when one of 
the assistants by chance touching with a 
scalpel the nerves of the leg of a frog 
lying not far from the conductor, the 
muscles of the limb were observed to be 
immediately agitated with strong convul- 
sions. Madame Galvani, who was pre- 
sent, went and informed her husband of 
this singular phenomenon. He repeated 
the experiment, and ascertained that the 
convulsion occurred only when a spark 
was drawn from the conductor while the 
scalpel touched the nerve. His subse- 

uent inquiries induced him to ascribe 

e convulsive motion to the influence of 
a peculiar fluid or principle, which he 
supposed to be secreted by the bruin, and 
distributed by the nerves through different 
parts of the body. ‘To this principle he 
gave the appellation of animal electricity, 
and considered it as the cause of muscular 
motion. 

Subsequent researches have led to con- 
clusions inconsistent with the hypothesis 
of Galvani ; and animal electricity or gal- 
vanism (as it has been denominated in 
honour of the discoverer) is now consider- 
ed as depending dn the operation of the 
same cause which produces other electric 
phenomena. Galvani continued his in- 
— and made experiments on the 
electricity of the torpedo, and on the 
electro-motive effects of the contact of 
different metals; but he did not mate- 
rially extend the limits of his original 
discovery.— Aikin’s Gen. Biog. 
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Feb. 8, 1587, 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 


Was executed in the castle of Fother- 
in She was the daughter and heiress 
of James the Fifth and Mary of Lorraine, 
was born December 8, 1542, and was 
only eight days old at the death of her 
father. At the age of six years she was 
taken to France, where in 1558, she was 
married to the Dauphin, Francis, who 
left her a widow two years afterwards 
without issue. In 1565, she espoused 
Henry Darnley, Earl of Ross, and Duke 
of Rothsay, who on his marriage was 
proclaimed King of Scotland. By him 
Mary had one son, who was afterwards 
James the Sixth of Scotland and First of 
England. 1n February 1567, her hus- 
band was murdered, and inthe May fol- 
lowing she was forcibly married to the 
Earl of Bothwell, the perpetrator of the 
infamous deed. Bothwell was soon after 
obliged to leave the kingdom, and the 
queen sent prisoner to Lochleven Castle ; 
after a confinement of eleven months she 
escaped, and. took refuge in Hamilton 
Castle. An open war now ensued be- 
tween her and the regent, Murray, but she 
being defeated, threw herself on the pro- 
tection of Elizabeth, who after keeping 
her in custody eighteen years, caused her 
to be tried for a conspiracy, for which 
she suffered death. Her remains were in- 
terred in the Cathedral of Peterborough, 
but James the First, at his accession, 
caused the body of his unfortunate parent 
to be removed to Westminster Abbey. 
She wrote ms in the Latin, French, 
Italian, and Scotch languages, and was 
a complete mistress of music ; several of 
her letters have been printed, and a greater 
number remain in manuscript. Her 
death is chiefly to be ascribed to her in- 
flexible adherence to the Roman Catholic 
Faith.—Life by Chalmers. 


Feb. 14, 1779, 


The celebrated navigator, CaPTAIN 
JamEs Cook, 


Met his death in the Island of Owhyhee. 


Captain Cook was the son of a day la- 
bourer, and born at Marston, a village in 


Yorkshire, 3rd of November, 1723. He’ 


went to school till the age of 13, and was 
afterwards bound apprentice to a shop- 
keeper at Snaith, but subsequently ar- 
ticled himself to a ship owner at Whitby. 
He entered in“1755, on board the Eagle 
60 gun ship, and in 17a, became master 
of the Mercury, in which ship he was 
present at the taking of Quebec. He was 
next appointed to the Northumberland, 
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then employed in the recapture of New- 
foundland. In 1763, he went to New- 
foundland as surveyor with Capt. Graves, 
and afterwards acted in the same capacity 
under Sir Hugh Palliser ; while thus em- 
ployed he made an observation of an 
eclipse of the sun, which was communi- 
cated to the Royal Society. It being de- 
termined to send out astronomers to ob- 
serve the transit of Venus in some part of 
the South Sea, Mr. Cook was selected to 
command the Endeavour, a ship taken up 
for that service, and he was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant, May 25, 1768. 
The transit being observed to great ad- 
vantage at Otaheite, Lieutenant Cook 
steered for New Zealand, which by cir- 
cumnavigating, he ascertained that it was 
not acontinent. He then sailed to New 
Holland, now called New South Wales, 
where he anchored in Botany Bay, April 
28, 1770, an epoch of great importance 
in that part of the world. For his ser- 
vices on this occasion he was promoted to 
the rank of commander, and an account 
of his voyage was soon after published 
by Dr. Hawkesworth. The interest ex. 
cited hereby induced government to send 
Captain Cook on ag wk of dis- 
covery to the southern hemisphere, and he 
accordingly sailed with two ships, the 
Resolution, commanded by himself, and 
the Adventure, by Captain Furpeaux, 
April 9, 1772. The Resolution in this 
enterprize lost only one man out of her 
whole complement, for which Captain 
Cook was elected a member of the Royal 
Society, and afterwards the gold medal 
was voted to him by the same learned 
body. He was also appointed a post cap- 
tain, and promoted to a valuable situation 
in Greenwich Hospital. In July 1776, 
he sailed again to decide the long agitated 
question of a northern passage to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. In this voyage he had two 
ships, the Resolution and Discovery. 
He reached 70 deg. 44 min. N., when the 
object was considered impracticable, and 
on November 26, 1778, the ships arrived 
at the Sandwich Islands. Here at first 
they were well received, but at length the 
people of Owhyhee stole one of the boats, 
to recover which Captain Cook went on 
shore, with the intention of getting into 
his possession the person of the king, but 
in doing this a crowd assembled, and this 
brave and enterprising commander fell a 
sacrifice to their fury, he was struck by a 
club, after which he was despatched by a 
dagger, and his body carried off in 
triumph. Captain Cook left a widow and 
family ; on the former a pension of £200. 
a-year was settled by the king, and £25. 
a-year on each of the children.—Biog. 
Britannica. 








Feb. 18, 1732, died. 
FRANCIS ATTERBURY, 


The celebrated English bishop. 
Feb. 20, 1579, died, 
8IR NICHOLAS BACON. 

He was Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, 
and was born at Chislehurst, in Kent, in 
1510. He obtained from Henry VIII. 
various manors in Suffolk on the dissolu- 
tion of the Monastery of St. Edmund’s 
Bury; and at the accession df Elizabeth, 
he was made Keeper of the Great Seal, 
and a privy counsellor. He was a man 
of great assiduity, and so prudent as 
never to connect himself with any political 
party. He was very corpulent and un- 
commonly facetious, and when the queen 
came to visit him at his new house at 
Redgrave, she observed that he had built 
it too little for him. ‘* Not so, madam,” 
answered he, ‘* but your majesty has 
made me too big for my house.” After 
holding the great seal more than twenty 
years, he met his death in a very singular 
manner, for while under the hands of his 
barber, the weather being sultry, he or- 
dered the window to be opened. Soon 
afterwards he fell asleep in the current of 
air that blew upon him, and on waking, 
finding himself very unwell, he said to 
the servant, ‘* Why did you suffer me to 
sleep so exposed ?” the man replied that 
he durst not venture to disturb him. 
“ Then,” said the Lord Keeper, “ by 
your eivility I shall lose my life,” which 
was accordingly verified a few days after- 
wards. He was buried in St. Paul’s 
Church in the following month.—Jbid. 

Feb. 22, 1806, died, 
JAMES BARRY. 

This eccentric and celebrated artist was 
born at Cork in 1741, being the son of a 
shipmaster, who traded from that port to 
England. 

It was the intention of his father that 
he should succeed him in his calling; 
but his decided inclination for drawing 
induced his parents to ailow him to fol- 
low the bent of his inclinations, and he 
was educated at the academy of Mr. 
West of Dublin ; where, at the age of 
twenty-two, he gained the prize for the 
best historical work, by his picture of St. 
Patrick landing in Ireland. By the kind- 
ness of Mr. Burke, he was enabled to 
visit Italy, where he studied four years, 
and was made a member of the Clemen- 
tine Academy of Bologna. He returned 
to England in 1770; the next year he ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, his Adam 
and Eve, and in 1772, his Venus Ana- 
dyomene, a picture which has been the 
most admired of all his works. He soon 
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after made his celebrated proposal to the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
to paint gratuitously, a series of pictures 
allegorically illustrative of the culture 
and progress of human knowledge. This 
work he accomplished in three years, 
without assistance, and while enduring 
no small anxiety from the narrowness of 
his circumstances, which however were 
produced in a great degree by his singu- 
lar waywardness and eccentricity. In 
1777, he was made a Royal Academician, 
and in 1780, Professor of Painting, which 
situation he lost in 1799, in consequence 
of his anxiety to induce the Academy 
to appropriate the receipt of the exhibition 
to the formation of a gallery of old mas- 
ters for the use of the pupils. <A divi- 
sion ensued which ended by his expulsion 
from the professor’s chair, and ultimately 
from the Academy itself; which pro- 
ceedings were laid before George III. and 
approved of by him. Soon after, the 
Earl of Buchan set on foot a subscription 
for him, which amounted to about £1000. 
With this sum it was intended to pur- 
chase an annuity, when the object of the 
bounty was. seized with a pleuritic fever, 
which carried him off, aged sixty-five. 





The annexed engraving represents 
Barry’s House in Castle-street, Oxford. 
market. It was indeed a lamentable pic- 
ture of neglect and “degradation ; for ac- 
cording to his biographer, on Barry being 
conveyed to his own house, on the night 
of his illness, ‘* the key-hole was plug- 
ged with dirt and pebbles, as had often 
been done before by the malice, or per- 
haps the roguery of boys in the neigh- 
bourhood, so that it was impossible to 
epen the door.” 
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Feb. 25, 1723, died,: 
Sir CuristoPHER WREN, 


An architect and mathematician. He 
was born at Knoyle, in Wiltshire, Oct. 
28, 1632, and at the age of fourteen be- 
came a student in Wadham college, Ox- 
ford, where his mathematical genius at- 
tracted universal admiration. In 1657 he 
was chosén professor of astronomy at 
Gresham college. In 1661 he was ap- 
pointed to the Savilian chair at Oxford, 
where he was created the same year doc- 
tor of civil law. He was one of the first 
fellows of the Royal Society, to whose 
volumes he contributed liberally. In 1665 
he was appointed one of the commissioners 
for the reparation of St. Paul's cathedral ; 
and when the dreadful fire reduced the 
City to ashes, he drew the plan of a new 
one, but which was not acted on. In 
1668 he was made surveyor-general of 

ublic works. In 1673 he received the 
aren of knighthood. In 1680 he was 
chosen president of the Royal Society ; 
and was afterwards appointed architect 
and commissioner of Chelsea Hospital, 
and comptroller of the works at Windsor. 
He sat twice in parliament ; but to the 
disgrace of the Whigs, in the reign of 
George the First, this great man was 
deprived of his places. His greatest 
performances were the Monument, Green- 
wich Hospital, Hampton Court, St. Mary- 
le-Bow, St. Michael’s, Cornhill, St. Dun- 
stan’s-in-the-East, St. Magnus the Martyr, 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, the theatre at 
‘Oxford, and above all St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral, which he lived to see completed, 
and where he was buried.— Biographia 
Britannica. PascueE. 





Arcana of Science. 


Printing Machine. 


It is now nearly fourteen years since 
The Times was first printed by steam, 
and a mechanical apparatus, invented by 
Mr. Koenig. This machine printed 1,100 
sheets in the hour; but a new machine 
has recently been constructed which yields 
at the rate of 4,000 an hour, or nearly 
seventy in a minute! The author of 
this improvement deserves to have his 
name commemorated, and his fame handed 
down to posterity. It is Mr. Augustus 
Applegath, from whose ingenious and 
ever active mind other inventions or im- 
provements in the mechanical arts may 
be expected. It is proper, however, to 
add that the inking apparatus is the in- 
invention of Mr. Cooper.—From the 
Times Newspaper. 
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‘Gunpowder 
Is a compound of sulphur, nitre, and 
charcoal, very intimately mixed in vari- 
ous proportions, according as it may be 
the object to obtain a fine or coarse pow- 


der. You will see from this table the re- 
lative quantities employed in the manu- 
ture of the powder: 

Common. Fine Shooting. Miners’. 

Shooting. 

Saltpetre 75.0 78 76 65 
Charcoal 12.5 12 15 15 
Sulphur 12.5 10 9 20 


If you take the trouble to calculate 
these proportions, you will find that the 
oxygen in the saltpetre is in greater quan- 
tity than is necessary for the combustion 
of the charcoal; but it is found to be 
necessary for the rapid production of the 
gaseous matter resulting from the action 
of the combustibles upon the nitre, on 
which the excellence of the powder de- 
pends. The perfection of the powder de- 
pends, in a great measure, upon the inti- 
mate mixture of its component parts; 
and, in the first place, it is an object to 
obtain as perfect a charcoal as possible. 
For this purpose, wood is distilled -in iron 
cylinders. The sulphur employed is the 
native sulphur, in a state of very fine 
powder; the nitre ought also to be as 
pure as possible, and well purified from 
any deliquescent salts. These different 
ingredients having been mixed together 
in proper proportions, are placed between 
the vertical stones of a mill, for the pur- 
pose of being rubbed together until the 
mixture is perfect ; the nitre and sulphur 
are first rubbed together in a distinct 
mill, and then the charcoal is afterwards 
added ; and as they are all ground toge- 
ther with moisture, the whole mass gets 
into a cake. It is then dried and broken 
up finto small pieces, and placed upon 
sieves, which lie upon a horizontal wheel, 
which, by its revolution, keeps the sieves 
in perpetual agitation ; and in the sieves 
are two or three boles of lignum vite 
wood, to assist the reduction of the parti- 
cles of powder; and when the process is 
finished, the powder is said to be grained. 
It is then dried, a process which you 
may well imagine to be attended with a 
great deal of risk, especially when stoves 
were used : now steam is employed for 
that purpose. The powder is afterwards 
polished, or glazed, as it is called; to 
accomplish which, the particles are kept 
in rapid motion, and by rubbing together 
the grains, acquire various degrees of 
fineness and polish, according to the pur- 
pose for which the powder is intended.— 
Brande's Lectures. 

Portuguese Man-of-War Insect. 

This worm, between six and ejght 
inches in length, has seemingly the skill 
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of an experienced navigator, and is in it- 
self a little ship. {ts evolutions are ac- 
cording to the winds ; it raises and lowers 
its sail, which is a membrane provided 
with elevating and depressing organs. 
When filled with air, it is at the same 
time provided with a structure which 
furnishes it with the necessary ballast. 
When high winds would endanger its 
existence, it descends into the deep. From 
the under side of the body proceed tubes 
which extend twenty feet in length, and 
are so elastic and delicate, that they wind 
in a spiral form like a screw, serving at 
once as anchors, defensive and offensive 
weapons, pneumatic tubes and feelers. 
The insect has the colours of the rainbow ; 
its crest, which performs the office of a 
sail, is intersected with pink and blue 
veins, trimmed with a rosy border, and 
swells with the winds, or at the animal’s 
pleasure. The fibres contain a viscous 
matter, which has the property of sting- 
ing like nettles, and produces pustules. 
It acts so strongly, that vessels in which 
they have been kept for a time, must be 
repeatedly washed before they can be 
used. These fibres may be cut off with- 
out depriving them or the rest of the 
insect of the principle of life ; and the 
separation takes place spontaneously, 
whenever the glutinous matter comes in 
contact with a hard surface, like the sides 
of a glass globe. The insect has, how- 
ever, dangerous enemies in small dolphins 
and medusa, against which neither its 
nautical skill nor its poison can defend it. 
— North American Review, from a Me- 
moir of Dr. Tilosius, who accompanied 
Krusenstern in his voyage round the 
world. 
Creation. 

The lower we go in the scale of ‘crea- 
tion, the more surprising is the reproduc- 
tive faculty. How liable is the earth- 
worm to be injured by the unconscious 
gatden€r ; but the injury, so far from di- 
minishing animal life, increases it; for 
each portion, into which the animal is di- 
vided by the spade, becomes a separate 
creature, having a separate system of 
parts speedily regenerated. The head of 
the common snail, with its four horns, 
has been satisfactorily explained to be re- 
newed in the course of six months ; and 
in an animal of a more complicated struc- 
ture, the water-newt (the /acerta palus- 
tris), a complete eye was re-formed in 
the course of ten months, with all its va- 
rious —_ The star-fish, and anenome, 
may have their tentacula removed, and 
they are speedily replaced; and if these 
animals are divided, two or more distinct 
animals are the consequence. But the 
tresh-water polype affords the most extra- 


ordinary example of any Known of this 
wonderful power ; for, in whatever way it 
may be cut or divided, each part becomes, 
in a few days, a separate animal, capable 
of all the functions of its parent.—Con- 
versations on Animal Economy. 


Mines in the Burmese Dominions. 


The celebrated sapphire and ruby 
mines, which have always afforded, and 
still continue to afford, the finest gems of 
this description in the world, are about 
five days’ journey from Ava, in a direction 
E. S. E., and at two places called Mo- 
gaot and Kyat-pyan. The different spe- 
cies of sapphire, both in their crystallized 
and rough state, and the matrix, or 
rather gravel, in which they are found, 
were seen, examined, and collections 
made. In these mines are found the fol- 
lowing gems or stones ; the red sapphire 
or oriental ruby, the oriental sapphire, 
the spinelle ruby, the white, the yellow, 
the green, the opalescent, the amethyst 
and girasol sapphire, blue with a reddish 
reflection, with the common corundum or 
adamantine spar in large quantities. 

The oriental ruby, perfect in regard to 
water, colour, and freedom from flaws, is 
scarce and high-priced even at Ava. The 
bluesapphire is more common and cheaper. 
One specimen exhibited to us weighed 


951 carats, but it was not perfect. The 


ted sapphire never approached this mag- 
nitude. The other varieties are all rare, 
and not much esteemed by the Burmans, 
with the exception of the girasol sapphire, 
of which we saw two or three very fine 
specimens, and the green sapphire or 
oriental emerald, which is very rare. The 
king makes claim to every ruby or sap- 
phire beyond a hundred ticals value, but 
the claim is one not easy to enforce. The 
miners, to avoid this sage law, break the 
stones when they find them, so that each 
fragment may not exceed the prescribed 
value. His majesty last year got but one 
large ruby. ‘This weighed about one 
hundred and forty grains avoirdupois, 
and was considered a remarkable stone. 
Sapphires and rubies form a considerable 
article of the exports of the Chinese, 
who are the cleverest people in the world 
in evading the absurd fiscal laws made by 
themselves and others. The use they put 
them to is that of decorating the caps 
of their mandarins or nobility. Precious 
serpentine is another product of the Bur- 
man empire, which the Chinese export 
toa larger value.— Brewster’s Journal. 


Great Dryness in the Antilles in 1827. 


A distressing and singular dryness 
was this year experienced in the Antilles; 
during a period of sixty-six days not a 
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drop of rain fell. This dryness was suc- 
ceeded by abundant rains, but the crops 
had been previously almost wholly de- 
stroyed. These rains were immediately 
preceded by an earthquake, which was 
felt at Martinique on the 3rd of June, at 
8 o'clock in the morning. 

As the yellow fever raged this year 
with great severity in the Antilles, M. 
Moreau de Jonnes considers this fact as 
an objection to the hypothesis that this 
disease is produced and kept up by a 
moist heat. These facts were communi- 
cated by M. Moreau de Jonnes to the 
Academy of Sciences, on the 17th Sep- 
tember last.—Le Globe. 


Aurore Boreales observed in Roxburgh- 
shire in 1827. 

The following Aurore were observed at 

Allerly, near Melrose, in Roxburghshire: 


October 6, - Brilliant. 
November 18, - _ Brilliant. 
ime” Oe - Faint. 


Natural Gas Lights. 


The village of Fredonia, on the shores 
of Lake Erie, is lighted every night by 
inflammable gas from the burning springs, 
as they are called, in its vicinity. Cap- 
tain Hall has visited this village and will 
no doubt give us a good account of it on 
his return.— Brewster’s Journal. 

Artificial Stone. 

Mr. W. Ranger, of Brighton, has 
succeeded in perfecting an invention, 
which is intended to be substituted for 
bricks or stone. It is an artificial stone, 
much harder than bricks or stone, being 
equal in durability to granite, and it has 
alzo the advantage of being considerably 
cheaper. Mr. Ranger has been occupied 
a considerable time in bringing this dis- 
covery to perfection, which he has now 
so far accomplished, that it is his inten- 
tion to employ it altogether in the first 
building which he may erect. It is ca- 
pable of being modelled to any shape, 
and in any way that may be desired, and 
has, when put up, the appearance of 
Portland stone; of course, no cement is 
required in the construction of buildings, 
in which it is employed. 

Wild Man. 


At Ava is a man covered from head to 
foot with hair, whose history is not less 
remarkable than that of the celebrated 
porcupine man, who excited so much cu- 
tiosity in England and other parts of 
Kurope near a century ago. The hair on 
the face of this singular being, the ears 
included, is shaggy, and about eight 
inches long. On the breast and shoulders 
it is from four to five. It is singular 
that the teeth of this individual are defec- 
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tive in number; the molars or grinders 
being entirely wanting. This person is 
a native of the Shan country, or Lao, 
and from the hanks of the upper portion 
of the Saluen or Martaban river. He 
was presented to the king of Ava as a 
curiosity by the prince of that country. 
At Ava he married a pretty Burmese 
woman, by whom he has two daughters. 
The eldest resembles her mother, the 
youngest is covered with hair, like her 
father, only that it is white or fair, 
whereas his is now brown or black, hav- 
ing, however, been fair when a child, 
like that of the infant. With the excep- 
tions mentioned, both the father and his 
child are perfectly well formed, and in- 
deed for the Burman race rather hand- 
some.—Brewster’s Journal. 


She Gatherer. 


“« This fellow pecks up wit as pigeons peas " 
SHAKSPEARE. 





CONSCIENCE. 


Own the 30th March, 1789, £360. was 
carried to the account of the public, in 
consequence of the following note re- 
ceived by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer :— 

‘¢ Sir, you will herewith receive bank 
notes to the amount of £360. which is 
the property of the nation, and which as 
an honest man you will be ¢o just as to 
apply to the use of the state, in such 
manner that the nation may not suffer by 
its having been detained from the public 
treasury. You are implored to do this 
for the ease of conscience to an honest 
man.” C. F. E. 


EPIGRAM FROM THE LATIN.—LOUD 
LAUGHTER. 
You never see us grave old folks 
Laughing aloud at silly jokes, 
Like you—ye tittering youth. 
“ Why,” said the youngest, “ that’s be. 
cause 
You can’t expose those Jantern jaws, 
Without a single tooth !” 





REJECTED LOVE. 

I PRITHEE send me back my heart, 
Since I cannot have thine ; 

For if from yours you will not part, 
Why then shouldest thou have mine ? 

Yet, now I think on’t, let it lie, 
To find it were in vain, 

For thou’st a thief in either eye 
Would steal it back again. 

Why should two hearts in one breast lie, 
And yet not lodge together ? 

O love, where is thy sympathy 
If thus our breasts you sever ? 
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But love is such a mystery ~ 
T cannot find it out; 

For when I think I’m best resolved, 
1 then am most in doubt. 

Then farewell care, and farewell woe, 
I will no longer pine, 

For [’ll believe I have her heart 
As much as she has mine. 





SMOKING WAGER. 

Tue principal solace of Dr. Aldrich be- 
tween the variety of his learned pursuits, 
was that of smoking; of which habit he 
was so fond, that, among many other 
compositions, he produced a “* Smoking 
Catch,”’ to be sung by four men smoking 
their pipes. His excessive attachment to 
this amusement becoming a subject of 
pleasant remark in the university, a stu- 
dent, one morning at breakfast, laid his 
companion a wager, that the Dean was 
—7 at that instant. Away they ac- 
cordingly hastened to the deanery ; and, 
admitted to the study, told the Dean the 
occasion of their visit; when addressing 
himself, in perfect good humour, to him 
who had laid that he was smoking, he 
said, “ You see, sir, you have lost your 
wager; for I am not smoking, but— 
filling my pipe.” 


THE TIPSY MEMBER. 

A MEMBER of parliament applied to the 
t-office, to know why some of his 
ks had been charged? The answer 

was: ‘* We supposed, sir, they were not 
of your writing. The hand is not the 
same.”” Why, not precisely the same ; 
but the truth is, I happened to be a Jittle 
tipsy when I wrote them.” ‘* Then, sir, 
will you be so good, in future, to write 
drunk, when you make free.” 





CONJUGAL EPITAPH. 
HERE rests my spouse, no pair through 
life 


So equal liv’d as we did ; 
Alike we shared tual strife, 
Nor knew [ rest till she did. 





ORIGINAL PLAY-BILLS. 
Tue’ usual method of advertising the 
performances at the London theatres was 
originally by affixing them to numerous 
posts, which formerly encumbered the 
streets of the metropolis; and hence the 
phrase, posting-bills. Taylor, the water- 
poet, relates that master Field, the player, 
riding up Fleet-street at a t pace, a 
gentleman called him, and asked him 
what play was to be played that day ? 
He being angry to be staid on so frivo- 
lous a demand, answered that he might 
see what play was to be played on every 
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post. ‘I cry your mercy,” said the gen- 
tleman, “ [ took you for a post, you rode 
so fast.” 





ENGLISH WOMEN. 

EnaGtanp is the paradise for women, a 

roverb: England is also said to be a 
Eeneen for women and a hell for horses. 
Hence the’saying, that if a bridge was 
made over the narrow seas, all the women 
in Europe would come over hither ; yet it 
is worth notice that no language has so 
many invectives against the sex, as the 
English. 





LORD CHESTERFIELD’S AGE. 

A company happening to have a dis- 
pute concerning the, age of the present 
Lord Chesterfield, an Irish gentleman ob- 
served he must be older than they sup- 
posed,—for, added he, ‘ His lordship 
must have been upwards of one and 
twenty when he signed the bond which 
was forged by Dr. Dodd.” All present 
assented to the remark. 





4 GOOD SORT OF MAN. 
“ Pray,” said a lady to Foote, “ what 
sort of man is Sir John D. ?”,—* Oh! a 
very good sort of man.”—‘** But what do 
you call a good sort of man ?”—“* Why, 
madam, one who preserves all the exte- 
rior decencies of ignorance.” 





SUPPLEMENT. 
Wits the present Number of the Mrrgor is 
published a SUFPLEMENTAXY SgEEt, containing 
Unique Extracts from Washington Irving's 
Life and Voyages uf Columbus, Haslitt’s Life 
o&f Napoleon, and other inzeresting Works—sust 
PUBLISHED. 
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LIMBIRD’S EDITION OF THE 


BRITISH NOVELIST, Publishing in Monthly 

Parts, price 6d. each.—Each Novel will be com- 

plete in itself, and may be purchased separately. 

The following Novels are already Published : 
& 


Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield - - 
The Mysteries of Udolpho 
Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling - - - 
Rasselas 
Paul and Virginia 
The Old English Baron 
The Castle of Otranto 

The Romance of the Forest - - - 
Almoran and Hamet 
Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia - 
Nature and Art 
The Italian 
A Simple Story 
The Castles of Athlinand Dunbayne - 
Sicilian Romance - - - - - = = 
The Man of the World ° 
Zeluco, by Dr. Moore 
Joseph Andrews 
Humphry Clinker 
Edward, by Dr. Moore 


Published by J. Limprrp, 143, Strand, Lon- 
don, and Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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